90  CONSTITUTIONAL LA W OF BRITISH DOMINIONS
Chapter to the Dominions in general normally apply to. them
V'     also, whether in the sphere of executive government
or legislation or judicature.
The Dominions, of course, are parts of the British
Empire,1 and according to the terminology of the Im-
perial Conference of 1926 Great Britain and the Do-
minions as autonomous units may be regarded as
forming within the Empire the group known as the
British Commonwealth of Nations. That term em-
phasises the existence of a number of parts of the
Empire which have equality of status, and has a certain
convenience. But it must be remembered that Great
Britain is not a term of art; the real unit is the United
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland as
determined by the Royal Proclamation of 1927 under
the Royal and Parliamentary Titles Act, 1927. More-
over, the United Kingdom is an imperial power, and
exercises final control over a vast area. Thus, when
the Statute of Westminster contemplates legislation by
the United Kingdom as part of the mode of changing
the succession to the throne, it expects that the United
Kingdom shall legislate for the whole of the dependent
Empire, for the change must affect the whole of the
Empire and not the self-governing parts alone. It is
necessary, therefore, on occasion to accept the identity
of the Empire and the Commonwealth as is the case
in the Irish Constitution, and in the Commonwealth
agreement of 1931 as to Merchant Shipping. For practi-
1 They are technically colonies as defined in the Interpretation Act,
1889, subject to the fact that for certain purposes powers of Colonial
Governors must be deemed to apply to Governors of the States of
Australia, not of the Commonwealth. Under the Statute of Westminster,
1931, the term "colony" will not in future Acts include Dominions, States,
or provinces. They are technically British possessions and part of the
British dominions (the double use of the term is inconvenient).